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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 
No. 102. 

[Criticism on the ‘ Castle of Indolence’ concluded.} 


IN describing some of the amusements of 
these mortals, who, having drank of the waters 
of oblivion, are free to pass their time as they 
will, Thomson indulges in some very satirical 
reflections upon the various pursuits of society. 
Folly and Vice are rendered conspicuous in the 
well-drawn character of the miser, spendthrift, 
and the author, in the detail of the dissipation and 
extravagance of the city, the dark intrigues of 
party, and the ridiculous results of warfare. 

The following verses will serve as a specimen 
of this satire, and the first may possibly bear an 
application to some of our American cities. 


Then would a splendid city rise to view, 

With carts and cars and coaches roaring all, 

Wide pour’d abroad, behold the giddy crew, 

See how they dash along from wall to wall. 

At every door hark how they thundering call ; 

Good Lord! what can this giddy rout excite? 

Why, on each other with fell tooth to fall, 

A neighbour’s fortune, fame, or peace to blight, 

And make new tiresome parties for the coming night. 


But, what most shew’d the vanity of life, 

Was to behold the nations all on fire; 

In cruel broils engag’d, and deadly strife, 

Most Christian Kings, inflam’d by black desire, 

With honourable ruftians in their hire, 

Cause war to rage, and blood around to pour; 

Of this sad work when each begins to tire, 

They sit them down just where they were before, 

Till for new scenes of woe peace shall their force re- 
store. 


As the first canto closes, the scene changes, and 
the deception begins to appear— 


Their only labour was to kill the time, 
And labour dire it is, and weary woe. 


The consequences of indolence and luxurious 
indulgence begin to be discovered, and the al- 
legory is well supported by fine personifications 
of Disease, Lethargy, Dropsy, Hypochondria, 
Spleen, Gout, and Apoplexy. 

At the commencement of the second canto, 
we have these lines, which may, probably, prove 
soothing to the Juckless wretch, who has not 
basked in the smiles of prosperity : 





I care not, Fortune, what you me deny, 

You cannot rob me of free nature’s grace, 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky; 

Nor bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns by living streams at eve. 


The genius displayed in the arrangement as 
well as matter of the poem, is happily continued 
throughout. 

In the compass of a very few verses Thomson 
has condensed a highly poetical account of the 
origin and progress of science and the arts from 
the east, until they attained perfection in that 
favoured island, the general character of whose 
people and institutions he has repeated in all his 
compositions in the most elevated and flattering 
style. We see, as it were, in one point of view, 
his original, warlike, savage countrymen, the 
building of cities and cultivation of fields, the 
arrival at perfection i. every product of genius 
and industry, and the threatened decline of all, 
from the introduction of luxury and licentious- 
ness, When the parts of this description are so 
well connected, and form so beautiful a whole, it 
is superfluous to give a detached quotation. The 
passage is easily recalled by those, who have 
read it with an interest the piece merits. 

The following verse seems so applicable to the 
times, and our peculiar situation, that I must be 
excused for inserting it as a lively and well- 
drawn portrait: 


A rage of pleasure maddened every breast; 

Down to the lowest lees the ferment ran; 

To his licentious wish each must be blest, 

With joy be fevered, match it as he can; 

Thus vice her standard rear’d; her arrier ban 
Corruption called, and loud she gave the word, 
Mind, mind yourselves, why should the vulgar man, 
The lacquey be more virtuous than his lord, 

Enjoy this span of life! ’tis all the gods atford. 


The progress of this baneful wizard’s power and 
success at length reaches the ears of industry, 
who, roused by indignation, is induced to aban- 
don his retreat for the purpose of extirpating 
this ravaging monster before it was too late. 

Accompanied by his minstrels, he approaches 
this Elysian vale; at the sight of which an ex- 
clamation escapes, pretty much to the same 
purport as the previous remarks in this essay 
upon the proximity of vice to virtue, 

Irresolution, and a subserviency of Reason to 
Passion and Indolence, where they have gained 
ascendancy in spite of the judgment and wishes 
of the incapacitated mortal, are accurately de- 
scribed, 

The address of the minstrel to the wavering 


and irresolute multitude, answers the purpose of 


reclamation, and contains unanswerable argu- 
ments in opposition to those formerly advanc- 
ed, and which are exemplified by many appro- 
priate similes. 

Did I not consider quotations as. generally 
tiresome, | would copy some verses that in a 
very beautiful manner describe the changes that 
were produced in the visions of these deluded 
mortals, by clearing the maist from their mental 
sight, 


Precipices, destructive and loathsome objects 
are now substituted for what was so enchanting; 
they are astonished at their own blindness, and 
reformation is the consequence. It was not, 
however, the lot of all to escape this wretched 
thraldom. Some are consigned over to beggary 
and scorn, from whose persecutions they cannot 
fly or expect relief. 

Hitherto nothing has been attempted but an 
outline of the plan of this poem, very little else 
can be done in examining a production of this 
description, which is not shackled by the rules 
of the various and rigid nature which regulate 
the more elevated kind of poetry. I will, there- 
fore, close my remarks, in a few words, by giv- 
ing such a character as more properly belongs to 
this order of poems. 

In considering this production, the reader 
must be very fastidious, indeed, if he discerns 
any thing defective in the poet’s powers of ima- 
gination. It is never languid nor uninteresting, 
though of considerable length, and wrote in a 
stanza which is not always favourable to energy 
or animation. ‘The plan is complete and me- 
thodical ; the subject well supported, and highly 
interesting ; the imagery striking and poetical ; 
the versification as smooth and flowing as his 
master Spenser’s, or any of his imitators. I 
think it has the advantage of the Minstrel of 
Beattie, by being of more general application 
and utility. 

A CALEDONIAN, 
[== 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
CLIMENOLE. 
A REVIEW POLITICAL AND LITERARY. 


No. 9. 


{Continued from No. im 
Memorabilia Democratica, or the histor democracy. 


Containing a full aiid true account of that venerable 
science ; interspersed with anecdotes, characters, and 
speeches, of emineut democrats, ancient and modern. 
Ornamented with thirty engravings of Anjerican de- 
mocrats. By Suavestar Kippnap, Esq, Foolscap, 
2 vols. 4to. pp- 1651. 

Washington—Printed by Samuel H. Smith, for Duane 
and Cheetham, and Adams and F. Blake, proprietors 
of the work. 


I owe an apology to the public for the abrupt 
manner in which these essays were interrupted; 
particularly as it happened at the moment when 
intelligent men began to take a great interest in 
their success. The opportunity which this cir- 
cumstance offers, seems fuvourable to a large 
and minute developement of myself, my purposes, 
my engagements, and my connexions, with all 
other like personal educidations, forming the most 
voluminous part of the writings of my country- 
men. And having consulted my two worthy and 
admired friends Doctor-——— and Doctor Samuel 
L. Mitchell, they both were of opinion, that the 
occasion was tair, and ought not tobe neglected, 
*Lile ego qui quondam,’ and ‘quorum pars magna 
fui,’ being, as they assured me, the choicest 
passages in the Aneid, ‘To chaunt which, with 
* variations and additions, was the great object, as 
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it was the sweetest reward, of their literary 
Jabours. But having had the misfortune, as they 
term it, of being bred up zn the monkish discipline 
of our ancestors, and having some scruples of 
conscience, the result of ancient prejudices, at 
blowing myself up to a consequential size, after 
their example, by the force of my own wind, I 
have determined to leave the public in ignorance 
concerning myself, and the causes of my omis- 
sion. I shall be content if I can create in my 
readers that interest for my subject, which con- 
temporary writers, for the most part, exclusively 
claim for themselves. Here, however, I cannot 
refrain from refuting a calumny, which, I find, 
in certain circles, has received currency, and 
which implies tbat I am wholly unequal to the 
task I have undertaken; and that I have sunk 
under the greatness of Mr. Kiddnap’s work. 
Than which nothing is more false. I desire to 
be thankful that I am blessed with an excellent 
constitution of body, well adapted to that intense 
application, which i$ necessary to pursue and 
analyse the rich vein I have opened; and, I speak 
after the fashion of brother essayisis, I feel no in- 
competency to the task. So that, if I can escape 
the ordinary calamities and temptations, which 
beset newspaper patriots—if paper continue plen- 
ty, and geese moult and multiply, as of late, about 
the capitol ; if, notwithstanding rit cannot now, as 
formerly, be given in evidence, | steer clear of a 
prison, and be not, like some of the greatest and 
ablest fiiends of our present administration, 
obliged to abscond for forgery, swindling, or murder, 
I have no doubt that I shall make, under the 
auspices of Mr. Kiddnap, a collection of what- 
ever is rare or valuable, either in politics or lite- 
rature, among the democrats of these United 
States—a collection, which will be sought for, 
and deposited in the cabinets of the curious, like 
amber, not on account of its extraordinary 
worth, but because it has drawn together and 
preserved, in a strange manner, all the light, 
hollow, rotten, filthy bodies, which have come in 
its way; and exhibits, with great accuracy, their 
many defects and obliquities, through the medi- 
um of its natural transparency. 
My readers, also, must not imagine, because 
I have suspended this publication, that I have 
been wholly negligent of its interests. On the 
contrary, I have the satisfaction of informing 
them, that I have, after painful endeavours, suc- 
ceeded in opening a correspondence with Mr. 
Kiddnap, who has nat only expressed his entire 
approbati@i of these essays, but has also pro- 
mised, fi time to time, to aid my future la- 
bours with such annotations and additions, as the 
present state of democracy in the United States, 
(so ertirely different from its condition when his 
work was first put to the press), seems to demand. 
The fruits of this correspondence will, I dare pro- 
mise, be not less pleasant than the other produc- 
tions of this great man. He has, however, annexed 
one condition to his offer of assistance and farther 
elucidation of his subject, which is, that in this 
review, I should not confine myseif to the order in 
which his work made its appearance, but that I 
shonld select such parts as he should previously 
prescribe. All othercontroul he disclaims, neither 
deprecating censure, nor soliciting applause. A 
proposition so reasonable, and indeed so advan- 
tageous, | could not find in my heart to refuse, 
and now hasten, on my part, to fulfil, by pre- 
senting to the public, according to his direc- 
tion, seme extracts from his ninety-seventh 
chapter, entitled ‘.4n inguiry into the literary 
merits of Thomas Jefferson, il divine. Although 


my readers will readily believe that I cannot 
subscribe to the unqualified praise, which Mr. 
Kiddnap bestows, yet 1 shall postpone all re- 
marks of my own for the present, not only 
because I find it a thankless task to interrupt an 
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author in the midst of his admiration and inter- 
jection of wonder, with the cool calculations of 
a reviewer, but also out of respect to Mr. Jef- 
ferson, who is, I am told, never so ill at ease as 
when any adverse wind turns aside tbe gross in- 
cense of his admirers. After the ordinary intro- 
ductory remarks, which critics use to display 
their learning, and swell their volumes, Mr. 
Kiddnap thus proceeds. 


“ J enter upon this examination of the litera- 


ry merits of our dear Jefferson with a deep 
sense of the greatness of the design, and my 
inadequacy to it. How wide is the field! How 
untrodden! Infinitely more difficult is it to 
select, than to gather the thousand fruits and 
perfumes, which are scattered, in such wild 
confusion, by his creative hand. The abstract, 
as he is, of all that is glorious in democracy. 
The very sun of republicanism. The softest 
politician. The prettiest philosopher. ‘The 
mightiest and most heroic economist. His mind 
is the repesitory of the knowledge of all ages 
and countries. His heart a perpetual bleeding 
fountain of philanthropy. Great is he, in all 
qualities and attributes, in all purposes and pro- 
jects. Whether like the olympic Jupiter, shak- 
ing his ruddy locks, he thunders forth messages 
from the capitol, or like him with Europa, toys 
with Matthew Lyon in brutal gambols, or, like 
the same god with Danae, descends on Duane in 
a golden shower, 


Di cezptis adspirate meis. 


The persevering malignity of the enemies of 
our president, demands speedy and minute just- 
ice for his literary efforts. This task, lofty as it 
is, be mine. ‘Turn we first to his philosophical 
works. Here the fire of his genius glows with a 
mild and unclouded lustre. Here the purity of 
his pen is a perpetual emblem of the unsullied 
whiteness of his heart. Here the precision and 
elegance of his style forever indicates the strong, 
discriminating mind, competent always to make 
just adaptation of language to circumstances, 
persons, and occasions. In the heat of political 
controversy, inaccuracies may have escaped from 
his pen. Homer, it is said, at times slumbers. 
It is not wonderful then, if the keen eye of Jef- 
ferson should occasionally be closed. In his 
philosophical works, however, we may challenge 
the utmost malice of criticism. Among these 
he never nods. With time to think and prepare, 
correctness always distinguishes his style, and 
taste selects it for her perpetual residence. I 
commence my examination with that master 
piece of chaste composition, which may be found 
in the twelfth page of the advertisement, pre- 
ceding the fourth volume of the ¢ Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, held at 
Philadelphia for the purpose of promoting useful 
knowledge.’ In January 1797, Mr. Jefferson 
was chosen president of that association, and its 
secretaries, having given him a written notice 
of his election, received from him the following 
elegant and classic reply. 


Monticello, January 28, 1797. 
Gentlemen, 


I have duly received your favour of the 7th 
inst. informing me that the American Philose- 
phical Society have been pleased to name me fPeir 
president. The suffrage of a body, which compre- 
hends whatever the American world has of distinc- 
tion in philosophy and science in general, is the 
most flattering incident of my life, and that to 
which I am the most sensible. My satisfaction 
would be complete, were it not for the conscieous- 
ness that it is far beyond my titles, I feel no 
qualification for this distinguished post, but a 





sincere zeal for all the objects of our institution, 
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and an ardent desire to see knowledge so dis. 
seminated through the mass of mankind that it 
may at length reach even the extremes of so- 
ciety, beggars and kings. JI pray you, gentlemen, 
to testify for me to our body my sense of their fa- 
vour, and my dispositions to supply by zeal what 
I may be deficient in the other qualifications 
proper for their service, and to be assured that 
your testimony cannot go beyond my feelings. 

Permit me to avail myself of this opportunity 
of expressing the sincere grief I feel for the loss 
of our deloved Rittenhouse. Genius, science, mo. 
desty, frurity of morals, simplicity of mannersyp mark. 
ed him as one of nature's best samples of the perfection 
she can cover under the human form. Surely no 
society, till ours, within the same compass of 
time, ever had to deplore the loss of two such 
members as Franklin and Rittenhouse: Frank. 
lin, our patriarch, the ornament of our age and 
country, whom fihilosophy and philanthropy announc. 
ed the first of men, and whose name will be as a star o 
the first magnitude in the firmament of heaven, when 
the memory of his companions of the way will be lost in 
the abyss of time and space. With the most affec. 
tionate attachment to their memory, and with 
sentiments of the highest respect to the society, 
and to yourselves personally, | have the honour 
to be, gentlemen, 

Your most obedient, 
And most humble servant, 


TH. JEFFERSON, 


Messrs. Samuel Magaw | 
Jonathan Williams 
William Barton 
John Bleakly. 


Secretaries of the 
A, P. Society. 


I shall attempt to point out some of the beau- 
ties of this celebrated answer. For no where is 
the happy genius of this great man more appa- 
rent. In the first place I remark that an ordinary 
writer would have imagined that his chief object, 
on such an occasion as this, was to inform the 
secretaries of his acceptance, or refusal of the 
office, to which he had been elected; and ac- 


cordingly would bave directed all his labours to. 


that end. Not so Mr. Jefferson. It is a favourite 
maxim of his, never to commit himself. He has, 


accordingly, managed himself so dexterously as 


to keep the society in total darkness upon the 
very point, on which it required information, and 
to communicéte which was the natural purpose 
of his letter. He tells the secretaries that he has 
received their letter, is flattered by its contents, 
and conscious the honour is beyond his deserts; 
that what he wants in merit he is willing to 
make up in zeal. He laments Rittenhouse, and 
celebrates Franklin’s apotheosis. But whether 
he accepts the office of president, we are just 
as wise, at the end, as at the beginning of his let- 
ter. So that in case of any danger resulting 
from the exercise of the office, he is yet at liber- 
ty to deny that he ever accepted it. This Fa- 
bian fiolicy is one of those characteristic traits of 
greatness, in which, it may be doubted, if any 
man ever excelled Mr. Jefferson. ‘Lhe phrase- 
ology of the first sentence, also, is very remark- 
able, and entirely in his own peculiar manner. 
He understands, as he carefully expresses him- 
self, not that he has gotten ¢he office of president, 
which he does not seem much to value, but that 
he has obtained, what he values highly,—the 
name. This fills his fancy. On this his imagi- 
nation dwells with delight. I think there is 
farther, plainly perceptible, in this expression, 
that refined shrewdness and sarcastic keenness, 
which we shall have frequent occasion to notice 
in Mr. Jefferson. For by his nice selection of 
the term mame in this connexion, he obviously 
means to be understood, first, that a// the honours, 
the American Philosophical Society can bestow, 
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are merely nominal ; and next, that, if it were not 
for the name of it, the attainment even of the 
presidency of that society would be worth no- 
thing at all. 

Notwithstanding my respect for Mr. Jefferson, 
I cannot but dissent from his assertion in the next 
sentence. I cannot agree that the American 
Philosophical Society ‘“‘comprehends whatever 
the American world has of distinction in philoso- 
phy and science.” I know many men, full as dis- 
tinguished as any member of that body, who are 
not eleéted into it. I confess, that Mr. Jefferson’s 
desire to return the compliment, he had received, 
with interest, has carried him a little beyond what 
the truth of the fact will warrant. As he could not 
but know that there was a great deal of science 
and knowledge, in the American world, which 
never did, and probably never would, get into 
that society. I know that some of his friends, 
in their censtructions upon this sentence, lay 
great stress upon the qualifying terms ‘in gene- 
ral,’ and maintain, that he means it to imply 
that the members of that society were not fam- 
ous for A PARTICULAR AND ACCURATE KNOW- 
LEDGE OF ANY THING, but were distinguished 
only by @ general acquaintance with philosophy 
and science. Although this is entirely conforma- 
ble to that dry humour, which, as I have mention- 
ed above, Mr. Jefferson can exhibit upon occa- 
sion, yet it always appeared to me to be a harsh 
and forced construction; and, what is worse, it 
does not seem to help my friend, in the least, on 
the score of correctness, inasmuch as it cannot 
be denied that there are now, and always kave 
been, in this American world, a great many 
scientific smatterers, men very loud in their 
pretensions to philosophy and science in general,who, 
however deserving, have never reaped the honors 
of that fraternity. 

The use ofthe word ‘ T1TLEs,’ in the plural, in 
the ensuing sentence, is very happy. A common 
writer would have have expressed himself, here, 
in the singur. Apprehending that all the 
literary reputation he had acquired, through his 
whole life, was, in a collective view, the t/tle 
from which he derived the distinction. But 
Mr. Jefferson is as precise, as a Virginia attor- 
ney, giving his opinion on the validity of the bill 
of sale of aslave. He seems to say,‘ I have ex- 
amined the case. Itis this. I have written an 
essay on « mould board, another on the, ‘ great 
claw,’ I have baptized it the megalonyx, and de- 
) monstrated that it is not the megatherium. I 
: have prepared an account of the J/ammoth and 
given a drawing of its bones. Jhese are my 
titles; I am conscious the dignity is greater, 
than such exertions in the case of science, merit.”’ 
This whole process is implied by that happy use 
of the plural. 

In the succeeding sentence, Mr. Jefferson 
se¢éms, again, to have forgotten himself. His 
animosity to dings is well known, and as he never 
suffers an occasion to escape, to make them feel 
his displeasure, it was natural he should scize 
upon so fair an ofifiortunity as the present, to 
make them experience the weight of his resent- 
. ment. But why should he so grossly insult 
) the beggars? Why reduce them to a lével with 
| kings, whom Mr. Jefferson, we all know, consi- 
ders as the lowest of mankind?) Why intimate 
that, notwithstanding the universal diffusion of 
knowledge, in this country, it had not reached 
that valuable class of citizens? Surely Mr. JSeffer- 
| son knew that he was under more obligations to 
them, having received from them a more active 

Support, than to any other description of men 
it the United States. I have stated these sen 
tinents to Mr. Jefferson, who is under the deep- 
fst aMiction at the unintentional wound he has 
$'ven \o suferiog humanity, whose interests are 
MWay. oar his heart. And he has assured me, 
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that it is his firm intention, in the next volume 
of these transactions to make a suitable apology to 
the beggars. 1 mention this, lest any sense of 
this insult, should render the deggars cool, as to his 
success, at the ensuing election, in which case, 
I have great doubts, whether he could attain the 
Presidency. 1 shall now notice another instancé 
of Mr. Jefferson’s precision, in style, as well as 
his rigid adherence to principle. No man isa 
credible witness in his own cause. Mr. Jeffer- 
son knew, therefore, that let him swear as 
stoutly as he would to § Ais zeal and disposttions,’ 
the society were bound to give no credit to his 
testimony. But a great man is never at a loss 

for expedients. From this dilemma, in which 

he was necessitated, either to say nothing, or to 

say what the society were not obliged to believe, 

he extricates himself with singular address. 

He prays the commitee itself, to testify, in these 

particulars, in his behalf. Assuring them, that 

let them testify as much as they will, they cannot go 

beyond his feelings, ov, in other words, that they 

will be in no danger of the act against perjury. 

This method of testifying 4y proxy as to the state 

of one’s own feelings is entirely an invention of 
Mr. Jefferson. It is, also, not less convenient 

than it is admirable. But the misfortune, in 

this case, is, that neither Mr. Magaw, nor Mr. 

Williams, nor Mr. Barton, nor Mr. Bleakly 

have ever given the depositions required. There 

are certainly none, in the transactions of the 

American Philosophical Society, and, I am 

credibly informed, none on the files of its secre- 

taries. An omission much to be lamented, es- 

pecially as it bears, constructively, a reflection on 

Mr. Jefferson’s sincerity, inasmuch as it inyplies 

that neither of those gentlemen was willing to 

risk his reputation, by testifying, in the cause. 

I hope, however, they will all set themselves 

about correcting this procedure, as soon as pos- 

sible. And if each will, separately, depose be- 

fore a Magistrate, and accompany his evidence, 

like Mr. Jefferson, in the affair of Logan, with 

all the usual captions and legal formalities, they 

will not only discharge an incumbent duty to 

their President, but also perform an acceptable 

service to their fraternity ; by furnishing a large 

and valuable portion of materials for a future 

volume. It being obvious, from the number and 

expansive nature of the publication of their So- 

ciety, that one of the chiefest and most impor- 

tant ends, of its patriotic labour, is the encour- 

agement of paper, and other infant manufac- 

tures of our country. 

Vke next object worthy of attention is the 
epithet, which the affectionate heart of Mr. 
Jefferson selects for his predecessor. It is not, 
as one would expect, great, immortal, illustrious, 
or the like; but it is, our de/oved Rittenhouse. 
Now this is the excellence of the philosophy of 
the present day. It makes all its professors 
amorous. And when other objects fail, it is their 
rule to fall in love, with one another. But this re- . 
ciprocal passion among philosophers has the 
following peculiarity, which isvery remarkable ;— 
that death, which, in other amour; is very apt to 
render the surviving bereaved, languid and in- 
different, makes disconsolate, widowed philoso- 
phers burn with much more intense heat. And 
I have observed that, he, who is about to take 
the chair of the ceceased, never fails to be seized 
with very desperate paroxysms, on such occa- 
sions, 

The ensuing sentence exhibits a specimen of 
Mr. Jefferson's genius and taste, as wonderful, 
as is rare. First ;—what a spirit does he throw 
into the peice, by that noble personification of 
* genius, science, modesty, fiurity of morals and stm- 
filacity of manners.’ ‘The three first of these gen- 
tlemen, have been, if I mistake not, embodied 
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before, But the two last are wholly indebted to 
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M°. Jefferson for the corporeal shape, in which 
they appear. Having noticed the persons, I will 
next attend to the object, for which they are cre- 
ated. This is very particular. Being no other 
than ‘ to mark Dr. Rittenhouse as one of nature’s 
best samples of the perfiction she can cover under the 
human form.’ Observe, reader, the grandeur of 
this idea. First, nature is here represented as 
a Birmingham manufacturer. Next, she is send- 
ing out to America ‘ samples of perfection.’ Next, 
a house of great credit. Messrs. Genius and 
Co. is associated, expressly for the purpose of 
putting ‘ the tower mark,’ on the Doctor, before 
exportation. And last of all, Messrs. Genius and 
Co. who are, naturally, very anxious to keep up 
the character of the manufacture, are made to 
apologise for the deficiency of the sample ;—that 
although it is not the best, yet that it contains as 
much, as could possibly be gotten under * the 
ever.’ They seem to say, ‘ considering the size 
of the package, we have made great stowage.’ 
If Mr. Jefferson had staid his hand, here, I think, 
no work anticnt or modern could have compar- 
ed with this either in style, or excution. Un- 
happily, however, like other great masters in 
design, he has injured the effect, by crowding too 
many characters upon his canvas. For imme- 
diately after is seen, Dr. Franklin, as ‘a fatriarch, 
and the ornament of our age and country,’ ‘ with prhi- 
losofihy and fihilanthrofiy’ very solenmly announcing 
him * the first of men? In all this, there is very 
great want of unity in design. For as Dr. 
Rittenhouse had just before been declared to 
have been ‘ marked,’ by five respectable, authors 
ised, inspectors, as the ‘ dest sample of human per- 
fection,’ it was to be expected that two such judi- 
cious personages, * Philosophy und Philantropy,’ 
would have paid some attention to their recom- 
mendation, and made so solemn an annunciation 
in favour of Rittenhouse, rather than of Franklin. 
So that, it must be confessed, Mr. Jefferson by 
attempting too much, in one piece, has given a 
very confused and inconsistent effect, to the 
whole. For he is reduced to this dilemma; 
either thati® genius, science, modesty, purity of mo- 
rals and simplicity of manners’ laboured under a 
great mistake, when they put upon Dr. Ritten- 
house ¢ the mark of the best sample of human pers 
fection, or else, that * Philosophy and Philantrophy’ 
were gulty of a most unpardonable error, in 





‘ announcing Dr. Franklin the first of men.” This 
however is not the whole misfortu of our 


hero. For he goes on to assert that#the name 
of Franklin will be as a star of the first magni- 
tude, in the firmament of Heaven, when the me- 
mory of his companions of the way will be lost in the 
abyss of time and space.’ Now, as poor Ritten- 
house was, undoubtedly, ‘ one of the companions of 
Fran&lin's way’ we have great cause of lamenta- 
tion at the fate to which Mr, Jefferson subjects 
him. Alas! that * the dest sample of the per- 
fection nature can cover under the human forn’ 
should be doomed to be ¢ dost in the abyss of time 
and space.’ Weep, friends of Rittenhouse, weep, 
Clothe yourself in sackcloths, Rather O—rise 
and avenge his injured fame.” 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
ADVICE TO A JOURNALIST. 


{Translated from the French ] 





HISTORYe 


To journalists, few subjects are more grateful 
than that of History ; it 1s within the reach of 
every man's capacity, and the most congenial to 
his taste. We are, it is true, equally desirous to 
acquire a knowlege of nature, as to inform our- 
selves of the actions of Sesostris or Bacchus; 





) but application is requisite to examine! dor in- 
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stance, by what machine, a great quantity of 
water may be furnished to the ciiy of Paris; 
which is to us an object of importance; and we 
have merely to open our eyes, in oicer to read 
the ancient fables, which are transmitied to us 
under the title of Histones, which are repeated to 
us daily, and are of but little importance to us. 


If you give an account of ancient History, 
proscribe, | conyure you, all vain declimations 
against certain conquerors. Let Juvenal and 
Koileau, from the recesses of their cabinet, lavish 
ridicule on Alexander, whom they would have 
fatigued, and disgusted with incense, had they 
lived under him; let them call Alexander, mad- 
man; do you, impartial philosophe . consider 
in Alexander, that captaim-general oi Greece, 
nearly resembling a Scande:berg, a Huniade, 
like them commissioned to avenge his country’s 
wrongs, but more fortunate, more illustrious, 
more polished, more magnificent. Doot mere- 
ly represent him subjuguating, the entire empire, 
of the enemy of Greece, and pushing his con- 
quests even to India, whither the domination of 
Darius extended; butrepresent him giving laws, 
amidst the tumult of war, forming colonies, e:- 
tablishing commerce, founding Alexandria and 
Scanderoon, which are this Gay the centre oi 
oriental commerce. These are the features in 
the conduct of kings, which we ought to study ; 
and these we neglect. * What good citizens will 
not be more delighted with an account of the 
cities, and ports, which Caesar built, of the ca- 
lendar which he changed &c. than with that of 
the men murdered by his command. 


Let it be your peculiar care, to inspire young 
persons, with more taste for the History of recent 
times, which is necessary to us, than for ancient 
History, which is mere matter of curiosity; let 
them reflect that the modern has the advantage 
of being more certain, because it is modern. 

I would particularly desire 5 ou. to recommend 


a serious attention to the study of the History | 


of the age, immediately preceding, that of 
Charles V, Leon X, and francis I. That is the 
age, in which a revolution was affected in the 
human mind, as in our world, that has changed 
every thing. 

The brilliant age of Louis XIV, gives the 
last touches, to the picture which Leon X, the 
Medicis, Charles Vj and Francis I, had sketched. 
} have been long engaged in writing the Elisto- 
ry of this last age, which ought to be an example 
to future ages; I endeavour to exhibit the pio- 
gress of the human undersanding, and of ali the 
arts, under Louis XIV. May 1 be permitted, 
before I die, to leave this monument to the glory 
of my nation! I have abundant materials to 
erect this edifice. I possess ample memoirs, 
of the advantages which the great Colbert has 
procured, and had contemplated for his own 
nation, and for the world; of the indefatigable 


Vigilance, and provident care of a minister of |. 


war, destined by nature to be the minister of a 
conqueror; of the revolutions which have hap- 
pened in Europe; of the private life of Louis 
XIV, who has been in his family an example to 
inen, as he has sometimes been an example to 
kings. I possess memoirs of frailties insepara- 
ble from human nature, of which I love not to 
speak, but that they give value to virtues; and 
1 already apply to Louis XIV, this fine expres- 
sion of Henry IV, who said to the ambassador 
of Don Pedro: what! has not your master virtue 
enough to have some faults ? But | fear that I have 
neither time nor ability, to finish this great work. 

I pray you to impress it on the public mind, 
that if our modern Histories written by contem- 
poraries, are more certain in general, than anci- 
ent Histories, they are sometimes more doubttul 
in the details; lexplain.s Men differ from cach 
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other in profession, party, religion. The soldier, 
the magistrate, the jansenist, the molinist, do not 
view the same facts, with the same eyes ; this vice 
iscomamecn to all ages. A Carihaginian would not 
have written a history ef the Punic wars, in the spi- 
rit of a Roman, and he would have repoached 
Rome with the perfidy, of which Rome accused 
Carihege. We have but few ancient historians, 
who have written in opposition to each other, on 
ihe same event: they would have cast doubt over 
those things, which we at this day regard as in- 
contestible. However slight the probability at- 
tached tothem, we respect them for two reasons ; 
because they are ancient, ava because they have 
not been contradicted. 

Wecontemporary Historians, are in a different 
situation; our position trequently resembles that 
ol belligerent powers. Bonfires have been made at 
Vienna, at Loudon, at Versailles,for battles which 
had been gained by no party; on either side, 
they cry victory, both parties have reason. How 
many Contradictions with respect to Mary Stuart, 
the civil wars of England, the troubles of Hun- 
gary, the establishment of the protestant religion, 
the council of ‘Trent! Speak of the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz, to a Duich burgomaster, 
itis an imprudent actof tyranny; inquire of a 
minister of the French court relatively to the 
same subject, it is a stroke of sound policy. 
What do i say! The same nation, at the cnd of 
twenty years, no longer entertains the sane 
opmions which it originally entertained of the 
same event, of the same person; this I have 
witnessed with respect to Lewis XIV. But what 
contradictions shail I not have to encceunter on 
the subject of the history of Charles XII! I 
have composed his singular life from the me- 
moirs of M, de Fabrice, who was, during eight 
years, his favourite; from the letters of M. de 
bierville; who was ambassador at his court; 
irom these of M. de Villelon.ue, for many years 
a colouel in his service; from those of M. Po- 
niatowski. IL have consulted M. de Croissi, am- 
bassador of France at the court of this prince. I 
now learn that M. Norberg, chaplain of Charies 
XII, is at present engaged in writing a his ory 
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of his reign. JI am confident that the chaplain 
will often have regarced the same actions in a 
point of view different irom that of the favourite 
and of the ambassador. What shall be my de- 
termination in this case? Immediately to correct 
myself in those particulars, wherein th.s new 
historian is evidently right, and to leave the rest 
to the judgment of disinterested readers. What 
part do | act on this occasion ? that of a painter, 
whe, with a iceble, but faithful pencil, strives to 
represent men such as they have been. I feela 
periect indifference with respect to Charies Xii 
and Peter the great, except as to the benetits 
which the latter has couferred on mankind. For 
me, they are objects neither of flattery nor of 
slander. I shall treat them and Louis XLV, with 
the respect due to deceased monarchs, and with 
that respect which is due to immortal truth. 
{Lo be continued.) 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANALYSIS OF THE ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICERO. 
SECTION 4. 
The orations against Catiline. 


[ Continued. ] 


He discusses in this place, the opinion of 
Silanus, and that of Caesar, always with the 
greatest regard for the latter. He has even the 
address to make it perceived, that it ought not 
to be suspected, that his advice had been dictat- 
ed by a criminal indulgence. He enters ably 
into the thought of Caesar, who not wishing to 
have the appearance of sparing the conspirators, 





had affected to consider, a perpetual imprison. 
ment, as a punishment much more severe than 
death, which is but an end of all evils. He dwells 
upon this jdea.and insists upon the pains of death, 
only because the circumstances, and the interest 
of the state render it necessary. After this de. 
tail he seems to asstime new forces, to inspire 
the senate with all the courage, with which he 
is himself animated, aid this last part of his dis. 
course, inspires that interest, mixt with admira- 
tion, which is one of the most beautiful effects 
of eloquence. 

* J ought not to conceal from you, what I hear 
every day: from all quarters, there come to my 
ears, the discourses of those, who seem to fear; 
that you have not sufficient means, or forces, to 
execute what you shall have resolved. Deceive 
not yourselves, Conscript Fathers; every thing 
is prepared, every thing is foreseen, and every 
thing is safe, both by my care and vigilance, and 
still more, by the zeal of the Roman people, who 
are determined to preserve their Empire, their 
Property and Liberty. You have in your favour, 
ull the orders of the state: citizens of every age, 
have filled the public places and the temples, and 
occupy ail the avenues, which conduct to the 
piace of this assembly. It is in fact, because 
this affair is the first since the foundation of 
Rome, in which all the citizens have had but 
one sentiment, but one interest, excepting those, 
who too certain of the fate which the laws reserve 
for them, had rather fall with the Republic, than 
perish alone.—I except these very cheerfully, I 
seperate them from us; they are ot our fellow- 
citizens; they are cur most mortal enemies. 
But all the others, great Gods! With what 
ardour, with what courage, with what a concourse, 
they presen: themselves, to assure the dignity 
and the safety of all! Shall L speak to you, of 
the Roman Knights, who, veilding to you the first 
rank in the state, contend with you only in zeal 
and Jove for their country? Atter the long de- 
bates which have divided you, this day of dan- 
ger. and the common cause have attached them 
all to you; and I Care to be responsible to you 
that all the parts of the public acministration, 
cught no longer to fear any injury, if this union, 
established during my consulate, can be forever 
maintained. I see here amoug you, I see re- 
plenished with the same zeal, the tribunes of 
cconomy, those worthy citizens, who, tn this 
same day, to concur in the general defence, have 
quitted the Functions which called them another 
way, and have renounced the profit of their 
offices, and sacrificed every other interest, to that 
which callsus together. Who, indeed, is the 
Roman, to whom the aspect of his country, and 
the day of Liberty, are net dear and precious 
blessings? Forget not int his umber, the freed- 
men, who by their labours and their merit, have 
rendeyed themselves worthy of sharing in your 
rights, and to whom Rome has become a mother, 
while her children, the most illustrious by their 
birth and their names, have wished to annihilate 
her. But what do I say of freedmen? There 
isnota slave, whose master renders his servitude 
supportable, who bas not the conspirators in hor- 
ror, who does not desire that the Republic should 
subsist, and is not ready to contribute to it, with 
all his power. Lay aside then all anxiety, Con- 
script Fathers, concerning what you have heard, 
that an agent of Lentulus endeavoured to excite 
the artisans and the common people. He has 
attempted it, indeed, but in vain ; he has not found 
one, so destitute of resources or so depraved in 
character, as not to desire to enjoy in tral- 
quillity the fruit of his labour, his dwelling and 
his bead. This whole class of men, cannot found 
its hopes of subsistance, but upon public tian- 
quility : their gams ciminish when their shops 
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fre! Fear not then that the Roman people will 
fail you: be afraid only of failing the Roman 
people. You have aconsul, whom the Gods, in 
snatching him from ambushes and from Deati.. 
have not preserved for himself, but for you. Our 
common country, menaced with swords, and 
torches by an impious conspiracy, stretches out 
her suppliant hands; She recommends to you 
her capitol, the eternal fires of Vesta, pledges of 
the duration of this Empire; she recommends to 
you, her walls, her Gods, her inhabitants. Finally, 
jt is upon your own lives, on those of your wives 
and your, children, on your property, on the 
preservation of your firesides, that you have to 
pronounce a sentence, this day. Chink, how 
very little was wanting, that this edifice of Ro- 
man grandeur, founded by so much toil, elevated 
to such an height by the Gods, was not over- 
thrown in one night. It is for you, to provide, 
that hereafter, no similar enterprise, may be, | 
do not say committed, but even meditated. If I 
hold such a language to you, Conscript Fathers, 
it is not to excite your zeal, which, no doubt is 
superior to mine; it is, to the end, that my voice, 
which ought to be first heard, may acquit itself 
in your presence of the duties of your consul. 
I am not ignorant, that I am making myself, as 
many implacable enemies as there are conspira- 
tors, and you know how numerous they are; but 
they are all in my eyes, vile, feeble and abject; 
and although it should one day happen, that their 
fury, excited and supported by some enemy more 
powerful, should prevail against me, over your 
rights and those of the Republic, I shall never 
repentof my actions or my words. Death, with 
which they threaten me, is reserved forall men; 
but the glory, with which your decrees have 
covered me has been reserved only for me. 
Others have been honoured, for having served 
their country ; but your decrees have atiributed 
to me alone, the honour of having saved it. For- 
ever celebrated in your Histories and Festivals, 
be that Scipio who rescued Italy from the hands 
of Hannibal, that other Scipio, who conquered 
Carthage and Numantium, the two most cruel 
enemies of Rome ; that Paulus A’melius, whose 
triumphal chariot was {s!lowed by a powerful 
king; that Marius who delivered Italy from the 
Cimbrians and Yeutons; above all, the great 
Pompey, whose exploits have had no other 
bounds than those of the world; there will re- 
main a place sufficiently honourabie, for bim 
who has preserved to the conquerors of nations, 
a country in which they may come to triumph. 
I know that foreign victories, have this advan- 
tage over domestic, that in the one case the con- 
quered become submissive subjects or faithful 
allies, in the other those whom a blind fury has 
rendered enemies of the state, cannot, when you 
have hindered them from mischief, be suppres- 
sed by arms. nor softened by beneiicence. IL ex- 
ect therefore an eternal war wiih the wicked. 
I will sustain it, with the assistance of all the 
good citizens, and [ hope that the coalition of 
the senate and the Roman Knigbts, will be, in 
all times, a barrier which no effort can over- 
throw. 

“ Now, Conscript Fathers, all that I ask of 
you, as a reward tor all I have sacrificed for 
you, the government of a province, and the 
command of an army, which I renounced, to 
watch over the safety of the state, for all the 
honours and all the advantages, which I have 
neglected from this single motive, for all the 
anxieties I have suffered, for all the burden | 
have taken on myself; all that I request of you 
is to preserve a faithful memory of my consulate, 
This remembrance, as long as it shall be present 
to your minds, will be the firmest rampart that 
I can erect against personal hatred and envy. 
If my hopes should be disappointed, if the 
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wicked prevail, I recommend to you, the infancy 
of my son, and I shall have nothing to fear on 
his account; nothing can be wanting to him in 
due season, either for his safety or his dignity, 
if you recollect, that he is the son of a man, 
who, at-his own risque, has secured you, from 
those who threatened you. 

“ That which remains for you to do, at this 
moment is, to resolve with promptitude and 
firmness, on the cause of Rome and the Empire ; 
and whatever you may decide, be assured that 
the consul will know how to maintain vour au- 
thority, cause your decrees to be respected and 
insure.the execution of them.” 

It is, with language like this, that the wicked 
are intimidated, the weak are encouraged, and 
the good are confirmed ; in one word, that the 
soul of one man, becomes that of an whole as- 
sembly, and of all the people. The sentence of 
death was pronounced, with a voice almost una- 
nimous, and executed without delay. Cicero, a 
moment afterwards found the partisans, the 
friends and the rclations of the conspirators, sti!] 
collected in the public place: they were ignorant 
of the fate of the guilty, and had not yet lost all 
hope. “ They have lived,” said the consul in 
turning towards them; and this single word, 
was a Clap of thunder, which scattered them all 
ina moment.—It was night.—Cicero was es- 
corted home, amidst the acclamations of the 
whole people, and followed by the principal se- 
nators. ‘Lorches were placed at the doors of the 
houses to illuminate his progress; the women 
were at the windows, to see him pass and to 
shew him to their children. Some time after, 
Cato before the people, and Catulus in the senate, 
decreed him the title of Father of his country, 
an appellation so glorious, that in the course of 
time, flattery applied it to the Imperial dignity, 
but Rome while she was free, as Juvenal happily 
expresses it, never gave it, but to Cicero alone. 

Roma patrem patriae, Ciceronem libera dixit. 
All these tacts are so well known, we are so 
familiar with them, even from our first studies 
that I should not have recalied them to memory, 
if they had not made a necessary part of the 
object which engages us and the works which 
we consider; and i have been so much the iess 
able to abstain from it, as it is more delightful in 
composing the history ot Genius, to make at 
the same time that of Virtue. 
[ Lo de continued.) 
POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
HORTENSIUS, No. III. 


The weight and influence of Virginia, as a 
state, when opposed to the other states indi- 
vidually, are great. The extent of her terri- 
tory, the greatness of her population, and influ- 
ence over her immediate neighbours, pepulated 
by emigrants from her own bosom, possessing 
all the nationality for which Virginians are re- 
markable, all these circumstances give to Virgi- 
nia, in the scale of states, great preponderancy. 
To remedy this inequality, and to prevent the 
wrongs, which it had occasioned, and was likely 
to occasion, was a favourite and honourable ob- 
ject of the framers of the federal constitution. 
Hence that instrument gave jurisdiction to the 
courts of the United States in * controversies be- 
tween states, and citizens of another state.’ 

The honesty, the utility, and the wisdom of 
this provision, without any particular reference to 
Virginta, are obvious. Are not the principles of 
justice the same, whether insisted on by one man 
against a million, or by a million against one man! 
Should not the rights ofan individual citizen be se- 
cured as well as the rights of a state, the creature 
of individual citizens, created for the protection 








of their rights? To maintain a contrary doctrine, 
1s Co convert a shield into a sword, and to plunge 
it into the heart of the possessor. In every free 
government every free citizen should have equal 
Justice and protection. Phe great Frederic of 
Prussia used to say, that ‘judges ought to know 
that the pourest peasant is a man as well as the 
king himself: all men ought to obtain justice ; 
since in the estimation of justice, all men are 
equal; whether the prince complain of a peasant, 
or a peasant complain of a prince.’ Such were 
the sentiments of a king; what ought to be the 
sentiments of republicans, who boast of the pu- 
rity, the justice, and the equality of a republican 
form of government? Considerations like these 
produced a constitutional provision for the suabi- 
lity of states, a provision, to use the language of 
an eloquent statesman, who assisted in the for- 
mation of that constitution, ‘ tending to exhibit 
the sublimest spectacle of which the mind can 
form an idea, that of a great state kneeling at 
the altar of justice, and sacrificing its pride to a 
sense of right.’ 

But the pride of Virginia was too great for 
such a sacrifice. She was first to claim the 
privilege of injuring individuals of other states 
in their property, t cir liberty, and lives, ‘of 
enjoying the high privilege of acting thus emi- 
nenily wrong,’ without controul. The sovereignty 
of Virginia could not brook the sovereignty of 
equal justice and equal laws. She was the 
foremost to make war upon this provision of 
the constitution. Maryland was first called, by 
an individual citizen, into a federal court, and, to 
ber eternal honour be it remembered, that, deem- 
ing 1t no degradation to do justice even to an in- 
dividual citizen, she appeared by her attorney 
general, and did what justice required of her. 
Virginia took the alarm at so virtuous an exam- 
ple. She feared that it might be followed by 
other states, and therefore she hastened to destroy 
the constitutional prevision. She was unwilling 
to have her justice measured by any other than 
her own tribunals. She feared that the stream 
might flow too purely for her policy and her 
views. Her legislature, therefore, hastened to 
denounce the first attempt to enforce the consti- 
tutional provision in the case of Chisholm against 
the state of Georgia. Sratx sovERnEINTY was, 
TO HER, $O precious in opposition to the sove- 
reignty of the United States, that, to use the 
contemptuous language of one of her senators,* 
she felt the same interest for it, ‘ whether it were 
the little state of Delaware herself, or the still 





* See the speech of General Mason, one of the Virgi- 
nia senators, on the repeal of ihe judiciary law. This 
ofiensive expression was about to be noticed by ir. 
White, a respectable senator from Delaware, but he 
was prevented by an apology as insincere and mean, as 
the expression was ijl:iberal and improper. Mr. Mason 
explained by saying that ‘he did not mean, by what he 
said, any thing derogatory to the state of Delaware, on 
the contrary, he entertained a high respect for that 
state.’!! ‘To such pitiful and inconsistent apologies are 
men often driven, when thoughts, which thev dare not 
openly avow, get tongue. Mr. Whice was about to pro- 
ceed, but upon the vice-president stating that the words 
attributed to the gentleman from Virginia were impro- 
per, and ought not to have been permitted, and he 
hoped the gentleman from Delaware would take no 
further notice of them, Mr. White concluded, by saving 
‘as the gentleman trom Virginiais now pleased to deny 
bis intention, in obedience to the chair, I shall spare my- 
self the trouble, apd his feelings the pain, of a retort, 
that very readily presents itself.? This note would net 
have been subjoined, but that it is too manifest that the 
sentiment uttered by Mr. Mason towards Delaware, is 
the sentiment of Virginia towards her sister states. Her 
system is a system of pride, and encroachment upon 
their rights and liberties, one which, by her power and 
ner intrigues, and, above all, by the advantage she de- 


rives from the representation of™her sia.es, she has- 


carried on bui too successfully. : 
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more insignificant republic of St. Marino.’ She 
raised the hue and cry, that state sovereignty 
was attacked, and to be destroyed; that a des- 
potic consolidation of the states was intended, 
and, by gaining over to her views the weak and 
the wicked, she obtained an amendment (or rath- 
er an alteration) of the constitution, providing 
that * the judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit in law and 
equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of 
the United States, by citizens of another state, or 
by citizens or subjects of any foreign state.’ 

Thus was one of the fairest features of our con- 
stitution defaced and destroyed—the peace and 
harmony of the states compromised, and the 
eternal and immutable laws of justice violated. 
Nay more, one of the principal barriers to the 
encroaching spirit of Virginia is thusthrown down 
This is but the first step in her march. We 
will follow her, and we shall find, that, by her 
address and her influence, increased greatly and 
unreasonably, by granting to her the invidious 
privilege of having her negroes represented, she 
has formed and accomplished designs yet deep- 
er and more destructive against the constitution, | 
to which these United States have assented to} 
be bound; and that unless .he be stopped in her 
course, nothing remains for us but her triumph 
over the ruins of whatever is dear and valuable 
to the middle and eastern states. 


=== 
MISCELLANY. 


ON THE UNCOUTH NAMES OFTEN USED BY WRITERS 
TO EXEMPLIFY CHARACTERS. 





Sir, 


Somebody, I think, has very properly taken 
notice of the odd names which Dr. Watts has 
used to distinguish those characters, which he 
introduces to illustrate his moral instructions. The 
characters are commonly grave; butthe namesare 
often such as give them something of a ludicrous 
air. He was a man of learning, judgment, and 
angelic goodness; but I know not whether his 
taste in literary matters has not been too highly 
appreciated. I do not recollect the fictitious 
name which was selected as an instance of ab- 
surdity; but in looking for it, I found those of 
Polonides, Polyramus, Fluvio, and Credonius ; 
all of which are strangely uncouth. Such are 
also in the same book, Jocander, Positivo, Scito- 
rio, Scintillo, Thebaldino, Niveo, and Plumbinus. 

If writers mean to give their characters the 
appearance of truth, they should not select ancient 
names for living persons, much less names form- 
ed by their own capricious invention, and such 
as were never given to menof any age or country. 
We know, indeed, that the name isa mask; but 
the mask of a respectable character should re- 
semble neither a monster nor a caricatura. Lei 
all fiction, which is intended to please, approach 
as nearly as possible to reality.* 

I own I am not pleased with the generality of 
our dialogue writers, who give their persons 
Greek and Roman names, though at the same 
time they may talk like Englishmen, and allude 
to modern customs, manners, and places. There 
is an incongruity in these, which lessens much 
of the entertainment which the dialogue might 
otherwise aflord. 

Why may not modern names be admitted 
into modern dialogue? You will say, perhaps, 
Palemon and Philander, Eugenius and Eusebius, 
have a prettier sound than Smith, Johnson, 
Walker, Benson, Hudson, The Latin and Greek 
languages have a prettier sound than the Eng- 
lish; and, therefore, you may, for the same rea- 


wane 











* Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima veris. Hor. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


son, write the whole dialogue in those languages. 
It is another plea for adopting Greek and Latin 
names, that, as the Romans did not use the ce- 
remonious salutations of the moderns, a great 
deal of trouble is avoided by omitting the un- 
meaning modes of address, Sir, Madam, Your 
Grace, and My Lord, which some imagine 
necessary when they introduce a conversation 
between such personages as Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Johnson, Mrs. Melville, Lord Clarendon, and 
the Duke of Kent. 

But, I think, these ceremonious appellations 
may be omitted with less violation of probability 
and propriety, than is caused by introducing 
Greeks and Romans, talking about the doctrines 
of Christianity, the laws of our country, and other 
subjects, on which they could not be made to 
converse, without a violent anachronism. 

When the subject relates entirely to antiquity, 
ancient names are not improper; indeed, as the 
ancients may be supposed better acquainted with 
such subjects than the moderns, the mind is 
pleased with the propriety of introducing them 
as the interlocutors. 

But while the matter is good, it is not right to 
cavil at trifles which are no more than forms, 
Perhaps my remarks are bypercritical: that 
they may not be tedious, [ will here conclude 
them. 

Tam, SIR, 
to borrow one of Dr. Watt's names, 
Your humble Servant, 
~ PoLyRAMUS. 


Sir, 

I am a great lover of learning, but not having 
had the advantage of a liberal education, I am 
totally unacquainted with the learned languages ; 
and I lament the defect as a real misfortune. | 
hear much oftheir excellence, and you may sup- 
pose it a great mortification to me, that | am 
unable to read those books which have been ce- 
lebrated as the finest productions of the human 
intellect. I endeavour to compensate my defect 
by reading English authors; but I often stumble 
upon Latin mottoes and sentences, which I sup- 
pose to contain some jewel, too precious to be 
exposed to vulgar view, and locked up ina casket 
of which I have not the key. 

But I am not only puzzled and mortified with 
mottoes and sentences, which I do not under- 
stand, but often with strange names of characters 
in moral writers, and of persons who converse in 
fictitious dialogues, which, I have no doubt, con- 
tain some significant meaning, which I am at a 
loss to unriddle. 

Dr. More, in his Dialogues, introduces the 
following persons; Philotheus, Bathynous, 5o- 
phron, Philopolis, Euister, Hylobares, and Cupho- 
phron. Every one of these is expressive of the 
character introduced; but I should have been 
quite in the dark about them, and have wondered 
at their oddity, if the Doctor had not obligingly 


) explained their meaning in one of the first pages 


of his volume. [ wish the example had been 
followed by many others, who introduce me into 
the company of persons, whose characters I do 
not know, because I do not understand the mean- 
ing of their crabbed names. . 

I humbly conceive, that it would be quite as 
well, if writers suffered the characters to.open 
themselves to the reader in the course of the 
conversation ; and I see no good reason why 
christian and surnames of honest Englishmen, 
may not be given to persons who come forward 
to talk on subjects, which they must understand 
far better than the wisest of the ancients ; I mean 
such as Dr. More discusses, the attributes of 
God, and his Providence in this world; but in 
truth, I find, on inquiry, that these names are 
not the names ofancientse They occur not in his- 





tory but are compounded of words that seldom met 
before, to express ideas which can only be under. 
stood by those who are acquat:ted with the learned 
languages. Such names appear to me to have no 
more propriety than some of those which, in the 
times of fanaticism, were used by the Pasteana, 
such as, Praise-God Barebones, Make-peace Hea. 
ton, Kill-sin Pimple, and Fly-debate Roberts ; the 
names of some among the jurymen impannelled 
in Sussex, during the usurpation of Cromwell. 

I acknowledge, however, that the ancient and 
high-sounding names adopted in English dia. 
logues, give_a dignity to the discourse; but I, 
who am a mere Englishman, wish to see English. 
men introduced, without being ashamed of their 
names, and do not know why the names of 
Clarendon, Temple, Raleigh, and a thousand 
others, equally well sounding, might not answer 
the purpose as well, as names borrowed from 
Greece and Rome ; and, as to the significancy of 
the above mentioned compound appellations, 
what should I be the wiser for it without an ex. 
planatory table? What must I think of Dr, 
More’s Cuphofthron ? I should not know the sense 
of the word; and, I am sure, I could not ad. 
mire thesound. Few Gothic names are of more 
difficult pronunciation. 

But I ought not to judge decisively, as I pro. 
fess myself no scholar. I only submit to yey 
my complaint, as an English reader. I shall be 
much obliged to you to desire gentlemen, who 
my hereafter write dialogues, and introduce 
uncommon names, as exemplifications of their 
instruction, either to give modern names, er 
such as are known in history, or else, always 
to add an explanatory table. 

I am, Sir, Your’s, &c. 
AN ENGLISH READER. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


James Humphreys proposes to print in weekly 
numbers, from the last London edition, (a number 
to be published every Saturday Evening till the 
whole are finished) SERMONS by Hueu Brarr, 
D.D. F. R. S. Edin. one of the Ministers of the 
High Church, and Professor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. Prefixed 
with an Account of the Life and Character of the 
Author, by James Finlayson, D. D. 

Each number to contam two Sermons, printed 
in octavo, on a very handsome paper, and on 
a perfectly new type.....to be delivered to Sub- 
scribers, covered in blue paper at the price of 
eighteen and an half cents, to be paid on deli- 
very. 

The Work shail be paged, &c. in such manner, 
that the whole number of Sermons, when finished 
will bind up in four handsome Volumes, for each 
of which Volumes, a Title Page and Table of 
Contents will be given with the number that 
is to commence the volume. 

Such Subscribers as are desirous of not receiving 
the numbers as published, may have them re- 
served till the whole is complete, on advancing 
two dollars. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The refinement of the arts seems in many in- 
stances to be the secret way in which the Providence 
of Heaven operates for the diffusion of religion. 
At one moment, by the magnet, it directs the 
steps of the missionary through deserts, savage as 
heathenism itself, to redeem their lost tenants from 
the slavery of ignorance, and to make the ‘ wilder- 


‘derness blossom as the rose ;’ and at another, it 


sends abroad on numberless wings, the effusions of 
the pious, the reasoning of the learned, and the 
great tidings of salvation, to comfort the faithful; 
to confute the infidel, and to inform all men of 
the path to heaven. The invention of Printing 
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must be considered by every one, as an incident, 
which has altered at least half the features of the 
anciené world ; but how can the Christian view it 
other than as the intervention of Deity to terminate 
the perversion of his word, to chase away the clouds 
that obscured and distorted his countenance, and 
to present*us that wisdom, which the Son of Sirach 
calls ‘the unspotted mirror of the power of Gop, 
and the image of his brightness.’ [t has had its 
evils in desseminating impiety ; but it is the hope 
of good men, and the opinion of wise men, that 
the evil is small in comparison with the good, and 
that in the gradual process of time, by the inevita- 
ble prevalence of truth, the good will put to flight 
its cruel adversary. 

‘fo apply this invention therefore to a purpose 
50 pre-eminently important, is to give ita dignity 
fur above the splendor ofthat elegance with which 
modern art has invested it; and a use transcend- 


A ently superior to the preservation of the grandest 


monuments of taste and human learning. By one 
application of it, the vessel in which we make the 
voyage Of life is merely decked with fantastic flags, 
and perishable gilding; and by the other, it is fur- 


B nished with a pilot who defies the blast of rain and 


tempest, and amid every confusion guides his 
dependent passengers to the ‘haven where they 
would be.’ As the preserver of taste and profane 
learning, it is comparatively a humble rivulet which 
dries before the face of one summer’s sun, and 
whose course upon earth is instantly obliterated ; 
but as the distribution of the Word of Life, it may 
be considered as a branch of those immortal waters 
which proceed from the throne of Gop, and as 
humbly contributing to that universal life which is 
to be seen ¢ whither the river cometh,’ 

In selecting the above work for publication the 
editor truly hopes that he has the approbation of 
rligious men. Dr. Brarr is confessedly in the 
very first rank of elegant critics and philologists ; 
but his reputation in this sphere bears that same 
humble relation to his renown as a minister of Gop, 
which has been above said to exist between Taste 
and Religion. He is deemed to be a most impres- 
sive lecturer to the conscience ; a most convincing 
reasoner with the understanding; and above ail, 
«Preacher who directs his appeals to the heart with 
an effect almost irresistible. The praise of all 
srious men is upon him, and the single testimony 
of many of his admirers, is a sanction to his ex- 
cellency which will be admitted to be conclusive, 
equally by the Infidel and the Christian. His ser- 
mons are stiled by Dr. Samuel Johnson ‘ sermones 
aurel ac auro magis aurei;’ ‘ excellently written 
both as to doctrine and language.’ Of one of them 
he observes, *to say it is good is to say too little ;’ 
and of another, * his doctrine is the best limited, 
the best expressed; there is the most warmth 
without fanaticism, the most rational transport.’ 
Praise from such a man is a judgment not to be 
reversed ; it has been affirmed by the voice of thirty 
years, and has grown into an universal opinions 

The mode of publication has a particular refe- 
rence to the ability of people in moderate circum- 
stances. All men are alike interested to receive 
‘uch instruction as is taught in the school of Dr. 
Biarr: but all men are not alike able to spare 
fom the wants of a family, a gross sum which 
shall make them at once the possessors of his 
*rmons. A few pence deducted frem the income 
of'aweek, may gradually supply them with the 
vork under the plan submitted, and in the course 
ota very few months, without an embarrassment 
of the smallest kind, lay upon their shelves a 
monitor who is ever pleasing, friendly, and pious. 

thas a sti!l more particular reference to the avo- 

“tions of the week. Many of those who ought 
0 be instructed, are engaged through the days 
f business, with the hourly claim of their respec- 
Wecallings. The evening of Saturday, and the 
“eceeding Sabbath, find them in the possession 
their only leisure: and beside that which is given | 








/ 


‘to public worship on Sunday, this leisure is fully 


adequate to the perusal of a sermon. A volume 
at such a moment, however at command, might 
be put aside as an old acquaintance, or as too heavy 
for the time: but the novelty of a weekly num- 
ber, whose very return would beget regularity in 
the exercise of reading, and whose very size would 
challenge the attention of that moment, could not 
but be received and read. The plan has been long 
a favourite one among socicties in England for the 
diffusion of religious knowledge, and it is hoped 
will have similar uses in our own country. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE FINE ARTS. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HIS MAJESTY. 
Engravings, with a descriptive account, in English and 
French, of Egyptian monuments, in the British Mu- 
seum, collected by the Institute in Egypt, under the 
direction of Buonaparte, and surrendered to the 


British Commander in Chief, Lord Hurcuinson, by 
General Menou. 


® PROSPECTUS.» 


As the late projects of Buonaparte for coloniz- 
ing Egypt, have terminated with little other 
effect than to aggrandize Britain, except as they 
may contribute to the advancement of learning ; 
it is presumed that the Monuments collected by 
the French Institute, and now placed in the 
British Museum, will through the medium of 
accurate representations, most effecteully pro- 
mote this end. 

Under this persuasion, it is conceived that 
such representations would be generally accep- 
table, and liberally encouraged; for, indepen- 
dent of the curiosity attached to the Monuments 
themselves, or when considered as evidences of 
art in the wisest Nation of Antiquity, the Sculp- 
tures they display, from their extent and impor- 
tance, must render them to the learned an in- 
valuable acquisition. 

To our Navy and Army, through whose va- 
lour we possess them, they cannot but be deem- 
ed most singularly interesting; since the Work 
proposed to represent them, will constitute tothe 
world a glorious trophy of British prowess, which 
the vanquished themselves have been compelled 
to supply. 

With this view, it is proposed to publish En- 
gravings of the several Monuments which the 
Institute, sent from France for the purpose, had 
collected in Egypt, but which were surrendered 
under the 16th Article of Capitulation, by Menou, 
Commander in Chief, to Lora 'Juichinson, by 
whose orders Colonel Turner received thein 
from Fourier, the President, and brough: them to 
England. 

In the number of these Monuments ‘- the ce- 
lebrated Stone with the higheroglyphic Egyptian 


and Greek Inscriptions, found at Rusetta; alsothe }. 


magnificent Sarcophagus of Alexander the great. 
The Drawings have been made by Mr. Alex- 
ander with all possible fidelity, and are engraving 
by Mr. Medland in the best style of the art. 
The whole Collection will not exceed Ten 
Divisions, at a Guinea each ; the first to be pub- 
lished in November, and the rest at short inter- 
vals, the whole work being in great forwardoess. 





MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The ensuing tribute is one of the most recent 
productions of its ingenious author. 


ODE TO THE MEMORY OF ROBERT BURNS. 


BY. ¥. He L, HUNT. 


Adieu, wi’ a’ thy woodnotes wild, 
Thy rural pipe sae sweetly mild, 
Thy song that mony a sigh beguil’d 
In sorrow’s breast; 
Adieu, misfortune’s tuneful child ; 
Thou'rt gone to rest! 


Though wealth and simple pride refuse 
To weep a persecuted muse, 
Love, whom ye sang sae sweet, tear-dews 
Thy honour’d tomb ; 
And o’er thee mony a flowret strews 
OQ’ gayest bloom. 
Fond spring for thee around the plough 
Sha’ wreathe her willows’ greenest bough ; 
And smiling love’s warm hallow’d vow 
Breathe on thy grave ; 
Or whisper where yon hill below 
The dark trees wave. 
Oft when the dying breeze sha’ seek 
Wi?’ murm'ring kiss the ev’ning cheek, 
And rustling whispers fitfu’ break 
Fra’ twilight grove, 
Remembrance o’er the wild sha’ wake 
Thy pipe o’ love. 
And oft where Tilt’s hoarse-dashing wave 
Hears round that rock his wild stream rave, 
Yon woods, that, as the storm they brave, 


Mourn o’er the flood, 
Sha’ murmur to each sullen cave 


In music rude: 


While, as thy songs 0’ freedom sound, 

The mighty spirits pour around, 

Of Scots wha hae, on patriot ground, 
Wi’ Walace bled ; 

The groves, wi’ awful grandeur crown’d, 
Bow to the dead! 

The flood’s majestic genius rears 

His furrow’d front sublime in years, 

And, as the swelling pomp he hears, 
Rolls his dark eye, 

And shakes the reeds wreath’d o’er his ears, 
Tumbling fra’ high. 

Night silent comes; the hero band 

Sit pond’ring on their native land ; 

Tilt half enchains wi’ rugged hand 
His moon-lit wave ; 

The woods in sullen murmurs grand 
Soothe the stern brave! 


How solemn thus, when life’s aw’d sight 
Looks in the grave, the day ance bright 
Spread wi’ dark clouds, to view its light, 
Steal fra’ theeye; . 
And ponder on the gathring night, 
Futurity ! 
But night is gane; the smiling morn 
Beams over 1Tilt’s rock-broken burn; 
Awa’ the fairy vision’s torn; 
And truth ance mair 
Points where 4zs lyre lies a’ forlorn, 
The charm o’ Ayr! 


Ah, “blush, ye proud, on wealth wha’ doat ') 
The tune o’ life ha’ lost its note, 
While yet upon his lyre could float 
The blithesome strain ; 
His lips they were a’ pleasure swote, 
His heart a’ pain! 
But in the grave no wealthy scorn 
Frowns on the muse’s blushing morn ; 
Nor fra’ her tear-dew’d brow is torn 
The wither’d wreath ; 
That cherish’d by no dews, forlorn, 
Shrunk into death ! 
Yet shouldst thou scorn a hundred deaths, 
On Scotia’s wild red blossom’d heaths, 
For Burns they weave immortal wreaths; 
Fra’ ev’ry grove 
His lay each ruby lip soft breathes, 
That talks o’ love! 
Adieu, wi’? a’ thy wood-notes wild, 
Thy rural pipe sae sweetly mild, 
Thy song that mony a sigh beguil’d 
In sorrow’s breast ; 
Adieu, misfortune’s tuneful child, 
Thou’rt gane to rest! 


The following advertisement is copied from the 
New Jersey Journal:......6'To be sold on the 8th of 
July, one hundred and thirty-one suits in Law, the 
property of an eminent attorney, about to retire 
froin business......note, the clients are rich and ob- 
stinate.’ [ Lon. fap. 

An Irish print observes, that, in all cases where 
ajury of matrons areimp.nrelled,the foreman should 
be a woman of respectable character. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Esta paz no tiene precio, 

Vale mas que plata y oro; 

De quanto el mundo hace aprecio, 
Sin la paz todo es, vileza ; 

La carestia y probeza, 

Teniendo paz, €s tesoro. 


Con riqueza a manos Ilenas 
Nadie esta libre y seguro 
De aflicciones ni de penas, 
Y el pobre mas desdechado 
En paz, esta regalado 

Con un poco de pan duro.* 


Vive afligido el monarca, 

Si de la paz el semblante 

Se le esconde ; y de la parca 
Temiendo el golpe, desprecia 
Honra y riqueza, y no aprecia 
Cetro y corona brillante. 


Canta alegre el pobrecillo, 
Siempre que la paz le espera 
Con dulce rostro y sencillo; 
La envidia no le enflaquece, 
Y goza quanto apetece, 
Teniendo paz verdadera. 


La envidia y discordia fiera, 
Que en esta tierra habitaban, 
La han dexado, y estan fuera: 
A los abismos baxaron 

Y a todos horrorizaron 

Con los bramidos que daban. 


Aquesta de la paz diosa, 
Con modo que nos encanta, 
Ixecuta toda cosa. 

En las nubes ha nacido, 
Del cielo y de dios ha sido 
Producida fuerza tanta. 


TRANSLATION. 


All the rich mines of silver and of gold, 

And treasures ever bought and sold, 

Without the gem of peace are poor; 

’Tis she, bland guest! whose smiles dispense 
Around the hut of indigence 

Fresh comforts from her own exhaustless store. 


Proud affluence never was, and ne’er will be 
Irom grief exempt—from danger free, 

Nor turn aside affliction’s feet; 

Peace, guardian angel! makes amends 

Yor want of home, and loss of friends, 

And makes the scanty crust, tho’ mouldy, sweet. 


Whene’er she turns the smiling face away, 
‘The Monarch falls to gricf a prey, 

In fear of fate’s terrific frown; 

In dread suspense he waits the blow, 

Nor heeds what honours wealth bestow, 
Nor prizes now his sceptre nor his crown. 


Elate with joy, his humble vassal sings 

W hat time fair peace her offering brings, 
With jocund step and smiling mien ; 
Secure from envy—far from strife, 

He floats adown the stream of life, 

And finds the shady haunts he loves serene. 





* Better is an handful with quietness, than both the 
hands full with travail and Vexation of spirit. Ecc. 4. 6. 
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Ambition, care, and discord, neighbours rude, 
Shall never with their noise intrude 

Where peace has fix’d her hallow’d home; 
Doom’d to their own abyss profound, 

They scowl the dingy concave round, 

And shake with horrid yells the dismal dome. 


Here Peace, sole mistress of these verdant plains, 

Governs her tributary swains, 

With sovereign, but with gentle sway ; 

In higher regions born,—she came 

Adorn’d with robes of purest flame 

To teach mankind to Happiness the way. 
CALEB. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscHOoOL, 


The following is merely an imitation, and a very imper- 
fect one. I have seen a good translation of this elegant 
epigram, but not having it now in my possession, I 
have ventured to send you this as a substitute. My 
copy of the original is considerably different from the 
one given in the Port Folio. 


Lumen Acon dextro, capta est Leonilla sinistro 
Et potis est forma vincere uterque deos, 
Blande puer, Lumen quod habes concede sorori 
Sic tu cecus Amor, sic erit illa Venus. 


Bright as th’ immortal inmate of the skies, 

For one lost eye fair Leonilla sighs, 

And Acon, beauteous as Aurora’s light, 

Laments the want of one fair orb of sight ; 

To her thine eye resign, so shalt thou prove 

Cupid himself, and she the queen of Love. 
HARLEY. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


[A fable, narrated with that bewitching simplicity and 
archness of humour, which characterise the style of 
Phaedrus, La Fontaine, S nart, and Stevenson, is ene 
of the most attractive, as well as useful forms of 
poetical composition. The following, by Dr. Aikin, 
one of the purest and sweetest of living English writ- 
ers, will be read with pleasure, by all who have a 
taste for good sense, and easy, unaffected expression. } 


THE GOLDFINCH AND LINNET. 


A gaudy Goldfinch, pert and gay, 
Hopping blithe from spray to spray, 
Full of trolic, full of spring, 
With head well plum’d, and burnish’d wing, 
Spied a sober Linnet hen, 
Sitting all alone, 
And bow’d and chirp’d and bow’d again, 
And, with familiar tone, 
Hie thus the dame addrest, 
As to her side he closely prest. 


[ hope, my dear, I don’t intrude, 
By breaking on your solitude; 

But it has always been my passion, 
To forward pleasant conversation ; 
And I should be a stupid bira 

To pass the fair without a word ; 

I, who have been forever noted, 

To be the sex’s most devoted ; 
Besides, a damsel unattended, 

Left unnotic’d, and unfriended, 
Appears, excuse me, so forlorn, 
That I can scarce suppose, 

By any she that e’er was born, 

J would be the thing she chose. 
How happy then I’m now at leisure 
‘To wait upon a lady’s pleasure ; 
And ali this morn have nought to do, 
But pay my duty, love, to you. 


What, silent! ah those looks demure, 
And eyes of languor, make me sure 
That, in my random, idle chatter, 





I quite mistook the matter: 


It is not spleen, nor contemplation, 
That draws you to the cover; 

But ’tis some tender assignation ; 
Well !—who’s the favour’d lover ? 

I met hard by in quaker suit, 

A youth sedately grave and mute; 
And, trom the maxim like to like, 
Perhaps, the sober youth might strike; 
Yes, yes, ’tis he, I'll lay my life, 
Who hopes to get you for a wife. 


But come, my dear, I know you're wise, 
Compare and judge, and use your eyes. 
No female yet could e’er behold 

The lustre of my red and gold, 

My ivory bill and jetty crest, 

But all was o’er, and I was blest. 

Come, brighten up, and act with spirit, 
And take the fortune that you merit. 





He ceas’d Linetta thus replied, 
With cool contempt and decent pride, 
"Tis pity, sir, a youth so sweet, 

In form and manners so complete, 
Should do an humble maid the honour 
To waste his precious time upon her. 
A poor forsaken she, you know, 

Can dono credit to a beau ; 

And worse would be the case, 

If, meeting one, whose faith was plighted, 
He should incur the sad disgrace 

Of being slighted. 


Now, sir, the sober suited youth, 

Whom you were pleas’d to mention, 
To those small merits, sense and truth, 
And generous love, has some pretension; 
And then, to give him all his due, 

He sings, sir, full as well as you, 

And sometimes can be silent too. 

In short, my taste is so perverse, 

And such my wayward fate, 

That it would be my greatest curse 

To have a coxcomb to my mate. 


This said, away she scuds, 
And leaves beau Goldfinch in the suds. 


STANZAS 


From the Portuguese of Camoens. 


Yes—labour, love, and toil would please 
Were toil and labour born for thee; 
And fortune’s nursling lap’d on ease, 
In wealth of heart be poor to me! 


Why should I pine for sordid gain? 
Or why ambition’s voice believe ? 
Since, dearest, thou dost not disdain, 
The only gift I have to give. 


Time would with speed of lightning flee, 
Ana every hour a comfort bring, 

And days and years, empioy’d for thee, 
Shake picasures from their passing wing. 
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